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Learned men were also the favorites with the em-
peror, and he gathered about him quite a little academy.
The men who composed it took each the name of a
great character of antiquity: Alcuin was called Horace ;
Abelard was named Augustine; Angilbert, Homer;
Theodtilf, Pindar; and Charlemagne, David. They
spent the time composing Latin verses, in reading,
reciting, and in proposing conundrums. The follow-
ing is a series drawn from the works of Alcuin: "What
is writing ? The keeper of history. What is the word ?
The betrayal of thought. What originates the word?
The tongue. What is the tongue? The flail that beats
the air. What is the air ? The preserver of life. What
is life? The delight of the happy, the grief of the
despondent, the anticipation of death."

The works of these learned men were at once
affected and puerile, like pupils' exercises. The bar-
barians distrusted themselves too much to venture to
be original. They applied all their ambition to the
imitation of the ancients. And so they did not succeed
in producing works of permanent vitality. And yet
the efforts made by Charlemagne, his clergy, and his
learned men have not been entirely lost: for almost
two centuries there was nothing in Gaul that resembled
a literature; no book was written, not even a chronicle;
official acts with which men could not dispense (con-
tracts, gifts, wills), were drawn in barbarous Latin;
writing, even, was so formless that there is great diffi-
culty in deciphering it. From the time of Charlemagne
the Latin became very correct and writing very legible,
in fact, almost as legible as printed books*